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even apart from the fact that the various national tongues
were then too little developed to be of service. Yet science
as well as art has gained infinitely by the development of
national forms of thought, while its unity, once established,
has never been lost The present age has a world-literature
quite as truly as had the age when all the world wrote Latin;
nay, in a fuller sense, so far as rapidity and scope in the
interchange of ideas are concerned. Yet it is a world-
literature written in all the different languages of civilisation,
and thus all the varieties in national ways of looking at
things become the common possession of humanity.

With the products of science, national in their origin, yet
appropriated by all nations, there vie the creations of art
These, while they express the particular emotional tendencies
of some one people, are transmitted to other nations, which
appropriate them, and thereby develop further their own
peculiar national characteristics. Finally, even the increase
of personal intercourse between men of different races, and
the broadening of individual views through knowledge of
foreign lands and peoples, play a certain rdle in the in-
creasingly lively exchange of intellectual values. While their
effect is of rather *in external character, it is not in-
essential to the life and growth of this system of reciprocal
intellectual influences. As humanity thus learns to unite
temporally with its own life the intellectual acquisitions of
the past, and to combine spatially the life of all contem-
poraries into a single great collective life; as it thus realises
the idea of its unity, it imposes higher moral tasks upon
those less comprehensive wills which labour in the service
of the whole. The man is more responsible for his acts than
the child, because more is required of those whose capacity
is greater* And so out of a wider knowledge of the tasks
of humanity greater moral requirements arise. The * idea of